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For the Companion. 
“TANGLE-HAIRED ROBERT.” 


The class in grammar had just been dismissed, 
when a very business-like knock was heard at the 
school-room door, and little Sammy Lupton, “usher 
for the day,” opening it wide for visitors, an- 
nounced, “The committee men, ma’am, with 
‘Tangle-haired Robert.’ ” 

Stating in a few words their present business, 
hich was of course to introduce the boy, they 
added that he had utterly refused to obey his 
mother, by reporting himself as a pupil when school 
opened, and had several times been found wander- 
ing about the Mill premises, always bent upon 
mischief, and giving surly replies when addressed. 
His father had gone to another State to seek em- 
ployment, and the “committee men” had kindly 
yolunteered to bring the young vagrant to terms. 

“Tangle-haired Robert” sat sulky and moody, 
evidently bent upon something desperate ; weeks 
afterwards he told the teacher, he came in intend- 
ing to fight his way out, or be carried out. But not 
aword escaped his lips. Now and then camea burn- 
ing glance from beneath the wealth of disordered 
hair, from which the teacher gathered, with a wo- 
man’s intuition, that both feeling and talent had a 
home in that untutored breast, and that kindness 
would be the best touch-stone. 

The “committee men” shook him roughly, insist- 
ing upon his speaking, at which his lips grew white, 
and his whole frame trembled. 

“Leave him with me, if you please,” said the 
teacher, in a quiet tone, passing her hand softly 
over the mass of curls; “I think we shall get along 
famously, by-and-by.” 

The gentle pressure of her hand upon his head, 
the unexpected suggestion couched in pleasant 


THE NEW 





language, and “set to a cheerful tune of voice,” as 


adear old lady used to say, had an indescribable | that kings, even, in all their glory, cannot compare | factor’s residence. 


eflect upon that untamed spirit. He had expected 
a scolding, and judging from past experience, a 
ferule would not have surprised him; he had 
nerved himself for a contest, and to be met in this 
way, took all the “fight” out of him, and he 
glanced up nervously to know what all this might 
bode. Seeing only a friendly face earnestly watch- 
ing the play of light and shade upon his counte- 
nance, he grew almost shy, and offering his brown 
hand, said slowly, 

“Tl mind you, ma’am.” 

Evidently the “committee men” were slow to 
credit such a sudden conversion, but the teacher, 
though young, had had experience, and she knew 
that away down in every heart there is a spot ever 
responsive to kind tones and words of friendliness, 
and was not afraid of the boy; no indeed, even 
though he was reported to have struck two teach- 
ers, and always guilty of some impertinence. 

And the “educational guardians” of the poor lad 
departed, warning the lady of the stormy times she 
might expect. 

The day passed quietly ; no warlike demonstra- 
tions interrupted the little band. The new pupil 
was left much to himself, having for amusement 
some pretty books, and a small collection of simple 
prints. Occasionally the teacher said a few words, 


to which the boy always replied politely. When a 


geography class was reciting, late in the afternoon, 


little Clara G. was missing. Upon inquiry she rose 


in her seat, and said, 


“Father said I needn’t never study gogriffy any 
More; he says, ma’am, that if I ain’t agoin’ to see 
them furrin places its a wastin’ my time to study 


about ’em.” 


To this, before the teacher could reply, Robert 
Tose excitedly, and speaking before he was aware, 
said, “I mean to study it, and travel too, ma’am,” 
and sat down, covered with blushes, not knowing 


how it would be taken. 


“That you shall, my boy,” replied the teacher. 
“After school you and I will talk it over,” and so 
they did, on their way home, Robert walking beside 
her, carrying her books. Much pleasant chat they 
had all through those golden summer days, as they 
Went up the elm-shaded road, and over the “Mill- 
dam bridge,” for the new friend felt grieved if this 


trifling pleasure was ever declined. 


There was much friendly conversation upon birds 
and flowers, and the boy who had been allowed to 
tob the nests of the graceful, wee things, now 
learned that God loved birds and flowers, and that 


not a sparrow falls to the ground unheeded, and 


| for beauty with the sweet and simple “lilies of the 
field.” | 
All this and much more was spoken of. From | 
having been accustomed to take his Maker’s name 
in vain, he found it at first very difficult to speak 
without using improper language; but his kind 
friend read to him from the 5th chapter of Matthew, | 
the 34th, 35th and 36th verses, and taught him the | 
commandments, explaining them as they went along. | 
She was daily surprised to find such rich soil in| 
this neglected heart, where she could plant seeds 
of truth and beauty, and the rapidly maturing | 
“good fruit” made her heart full of gladness. | 


On parting at the gate the first evening after | 


thanked him kindly for bringing her books, and | 


smilingly added, “Be early to-morrow morning; I 
am always punctual; and don’t forget to have those 


ever afterward there was a decided improvement 
in the boy’s personal appearance. No fear of 
“tangles” any longer. The plain and coarse dress 
was hereafter scrupulously whole and clean. The 
lady did not say much, she only quietly remarked, 
“I see, Robert, you’ve been busy this morning. 
That’s right, cleanliness and order are real duties. 
Did you never read in the Bible of them?” 

The head of the boy drooped, and he replied, “I 
never had a Bible, ma’am; none of our folks but 
father and me can read, and that not very well.” 

Poor, neglected child, thought the teacher, and 
poor neglected family. Where are all the Chris- 
tian people in this town? Are there really “the 
heathen in our midst ?” No wonder there has been 
surliness and impertinence! Upon examination it 
was found that the reading and spelling were hardly 
passable. This was all that had ever been taught 
him, and he was more than twelve years old! 

Not to discourage him by painful comparisons, 
his recitations were heard alone for some weeks. 
Between whiles the exercises in drawing went on, 
and occasionally lessons in penmanship. It was 
surprising to note his rapid improvement both in 
deportment and lessons. é 

Friends had become interested in the lad, and 
new plain suit, for Sabbath wear, took the place of 
the faded and patched garments. To this as a gift 
he made decided objections. It seemed to hurt his 
pride. A proposition was therefore made that he 
might, in play-hours, do something in recognition of 
this kindness; and for many weeks not a day 
passed in which offerings of fruit, flowers or fresh 




















Robert’s introduction to the new teacher, she} 


curls in order, and everything trim and tidy,” and | and very proud he looked when this honor and re- 


SADDLE. 


fish were not silently laid at the door of his bene- 


The hall where school commenced was only to 
be used until the new building was completed. It 
was charmingly situated im a sunny, grassy spot, | 
shaded by graceful elms. There was a most en- 
chanting play-ground, and wide, gravelled walks, 
One evening Miss D., the teacher, asked Robert to 
go with her and see it. The “committee” had | 
granted some suggestions of hers with regard to| 
flower-beds, and now Robert’s “spot” was assigned 
him, and in imagination every corner was soon dis- 
posed of. 

“Moving day” was an exciting and memorable 
occasion to all the pupils; to our hero most of all. 
He had gained so rapidly the respect both of 
teacher and pupils, that to indicate their apprecia- 
| tion, and test his sincerity, the charge of opening 
, and closing the building, morning and evening, and 
| carrying the key to Miss D., was entrusted to him, 





| sponsibility was publicly awarded. ‘True, the “‘com- 
ie as a 

| mittee men” made wry faces over it. They re- 
membered him only as “Tangle-haired Robert,” 
the rogue, the swearer, and almost an outlaw, but 
the teacher knew what was best. 

Three months had now slipped by, and in that 
time, by untiring industry, the lad had learned to | 
read and spell nicely, was “comfortably along,” he 
said, in the simple rules of arithmetic, and through 
Parley’s small geography. Neither was his pen- 
manship in the back-ground; but of that one could 
speak less confidently than of his success in copy- | 
ing simple prints. 

But more and better than all, our young friend 
had learned to love and reverence the Bible. No 
longer a wanderer upon God’s holy day, he now 
was a regular attendant at the Sabbath school. 
His verse was never forgotten, and the “mission 
penny” was regularly earned, and was deposited 
every Sabbath, for children “more neglected than 
himself.” The dreadful habit of swearing he had. 
wholly overcome ; also, a very pernicious custom he 
had for some years indulged in, of smoking and 
occasionally chewing. A greater change was never 
seen in any boy, and in his new truthfulness and 
cheerful industry, both of work and study, his face 
grew very beautiful,—singularly so, his teachers 
thought. 

Six months’ regular attendance at school im- 
| proved him still more. It is true, he was some 
| times. tempted to do wrong, and more than once 

was led astray by his naturally hasty temper. But 











kind teachers, he had learned where “strength to 
endure” can be found, and he never “went empty 
away.” 

Sometimes, too, bad boys,fhis old companions in 
sin, jeered at him, or would try to coax him to their 
old haunts. At such times he often called upon 
his teachers for advice, and they were always pa- 
tient with these real trials, and by sympathy and 
kind words helped him on in the good way. 

“Examination day” had now arrived ; every little 
heart was beating with wild excitement as the 
“committee men” were duly installed in seats of 
honor. The opening hymn had been sung, and as 
class after class came up, the interest grew. Pre- 
sently one of the honorable visitors,—he who had 
made only one call upon the bright-eyed flock, 
and that long ago, when the old hall was used,— 
asked in a whisper the name of the handsome, in- 
telligent looking lad who sat opposite. He did 
“not remember ever having seen him,” he said. 

The teacher’s eyes were brimming over with 
amusement, as she answered mischievously, 

“Only ‘Tangle-haired Robert,’ sir, whom you so 
kindly brought in.” 

A dignified twist of the eyebrows, a magisterial 
cough, and the surprised chairman desired that the 
exercises might proceed, and proceed they did, his 
eye fixed upon the renovated boy, who always an- 
swered promptly and modestly when his turn came 
round. Never such a word as fail for him! Occa- 
sionally a nod of friendly understanding passed be- 
tween him and Miss D., but a manly, self-possessed 
air pervaded every action. 

When, by the “committee,” the record of perfect 
recitations for the last three months had been care- 
fully looked over, one pupil alone of all that school 
stood even. Several came nearly up to the mark, 
but the medal was unhesitatingly awarded to Rob- 
ert M. “And who is he, Miss,” was asked by the 
secretary. 

“Only ‘Tangle-haired Robert,’” was the whis- 
pered reply. And when the well remembered 
chairman rose to present it, there was, the teacher 
thought, a tear in the corner of his gray eye, ac- 
companying the tremulous tones of his voice, as 
he called forward the blushing boy, who rose 
gracefully to accept this distinguishing mark of ap- 
proval. 

A few minutes later he said to Miss D., 

“What power did you bring to bear upon that 
rebellious spirit? Upon my honor, I felt troubled 
for many weeks that I left him as I did that day.” 

“O, I only knocked at his heart, sir, and finding 
it all ready for company, went in,” replied the lady. 

When the company had left, and a half hour 
was given to farewells, and the exchange of trifling 
keepsakes, Miss D. remarked to the school, that 
the pupils must decide who, for the last quarter, had 
improved the most in order, in the quiet observance 
of every duty, in courteousness to fellow-pupils. 
She would give them five minutes to decide. It 
was not a sudden suggestion, they had been ad- 
vised of her intention when the quarter commenced, 
and eyes and ears had been on the alert. She her- 
self hardly knew how the scale would turn; when 
the little slips came in, nine-tenths had written 
upon them, “Robert M.” 

Reader this is no fancy sketch, but a truthful 
story written by a New England teacher of one of 
her early pupils; and three years after the occur- 
rences above related, Robert was heard of as hold- 
ing a very fair situation in a large manufacturing 
establishment, not a hundred miles from Boston, 
beloved and respected by all who knew him. 

F. P. C, 





SUCCESSFUL MEN. 

The late John Jacob Astor, as he left his native 
Germany, passed beneath a linden tree, not far 
from the line that separated his native land from 
another, and made the following resolutions, which 
he intended should govern him through life : 

1. He would be honest. 

2. He would be industrious. 

3. He would never gamble. 

He was on foot ; his wealth was: in a small bun- 
die that swung from a stick that laid on his shoulder. 
The world was before him. He was able to carry 
out his resolutions. His suecess is the best com- 
ment on his endurance. i ; 

Stephen Girard, at the age of forty years, was in 





, through the sympathy and watchfulness of his two 


quite moderate circumstances, being the captain of 
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a small coasting vessel on the Delaware, and part 
owner of the same. No trait in his character was 
more marked than his endurance, and this element 
gave him his fortune. 


All men who have succeeded well in life have | 
The famed | 


been of high resolve and endurance. 
William Pitt, in early life, was fond of gambling ; 
the passion increased with years ; he knew that he 
must at once master the passion, or the passion 
would master him. He made a firm resolve that 
he would never again play at a hazard game. He 
could “make such a resolution; he could keep it. 
His subsequent eminence was the fruit of that 
ower. 

William Wilberforce, in his earlier days, like 
most young men of his rank and age, loved the ex- 
citement of places and hazard. He was one night 

ersuaded to keep the faro bank—he never saw it 

Sefene 5 he was appalled with what he beheld. 
Sitting amid gaming, ruin and despair, he took the 
resolution that he would never again enter a gam- 
ing house. He changed his company with the 
change of his conduct, and subsequently became 
one of the most distinguished Englishmen. of his 
age. 
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HATTIE’S NEW SADDLE. 


Hattie G ’s father was an officer in the United 
States army, and for some months had been absent 
at the wars. Before going away, however, he had 
promised his daughter a new saddle; but the order 
for his departure came so unexpectedly that he was 
obliged to leave home before he had time to make 
the purchase. 

Hattie felt much disappointed in consequence, 
and complained so much about it that one of her 
young friend remarked that she seemed more trou- 
bled for the loss of the saddle than she was for her 
father’s absence, or his exposure to the bullets of 
the enemy. 

“Pooh,” returned Hattie, with an unfeeling laugh. 
“Father’s exposure, indeed! what are soldiers for 
but to be shot at, I should like to know ?” 

A chill of horror ran through the veins of her 
young companion at the utterance of these words, 
for although she knew they were expressed in 
thoughtlessness, yet they sounded so heartless from 
the lips of a daughter, as to completely overcome 
her. 

It was about a week after this that an express 
wagon stopped at Hattie’s door with an elegant 
saddle. Capt. G , in the midst of his toils, had 
remembered his promise, and had written to a 
friend to procure the desired object, and to have it 
sent to his daughter. 

Hattie was delighted with her new present, and 
if it had not been a rainy day, would have had the 
pony saddled at once. Her patience, however, was 
doomed to be put to a sore trial, for during the 
next three days it rained incessantly, and more 
than a week elapsed before the roads were in a con- 
dition for a horseback ride. 

“I wish, my dear,” said Mrs. G to Hattie, 
“you would postpone your ride to another day. I 
feel very low-spirited this morning, and I should 
like you to remain at home with me. Recollect we 
haven’t had a line from your father for a week, and 
I feel quite uneasy about him.” 

“Nonsense, mother, father’s all right. 
made up my mind for a ride. 
disappointment.” 

As the pony was all ready, and Hattie fully 
dressed, her mother did not wish to oppose her too 
strenuously, so in a few minutes more she was in 
her new saddle, cantering off in high spirits towards 
a neighboring village. 

She had gone about a mile when she observed a 
gentleman leaning against a tree reading a news- 
paper. As soon as she recognized who it was, she 
reined up the pony, and began to ask him about 
the war, thinking thereby to call his attention to 
her father’s new present. 

“Rather unpleasant, this morning, Miss G——. 
There has been more fighting in Virginia.” 

“Indeed,” remarked Hattie, feeling rather nerv- 
ous on seeing Mr. Thompson return the paper to 
his pocket, and appear somewhat agitated. “Was 
my father in the battle ?” 

“He was,” returned the gentleman. 

“Ts he all safe?” asked Hattie, anxiously. 

“He is reported among the wounded,” replied 
Mr. Thompson. 

“Now tell me the whole truth. 
killed, sir.” 

“I am sorry to say he is mortally wounded,” re- 
plied Mr. Thompson; “but don’t be alarmed, ac- 
counts are often exaggerated.” 

Poor Hattie heard no more; she fainted in the 
saddle, and would have fallen to the ground had 
not her friend caught her. A neighbor who hap- 
pened to be driving by in a carriage, conveyed her 
home, while the pony was taken in charge by Mr. 
Thompson. 

When Hattie returned to consciousness she 
found herself in bed, in her own chamber, with her 
weeping mother and a number of sympathizing 
friends, including Mr. Thompson, standing over 
her. 

They had remained but a short time in this posi- 
tion, the friends trying to reconcile Mrs. G—— 
and her daughter to their great loss, when a “seo- 
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Pray don’t cause me 


I fear he is 


| ond edition” of the newspaper was received, which 
stated that Capt. G——’s wound was not mortal, 
and that he would probably recover from its effects 
|in a few weeks. 
A burst of joy was heard from every one in the 
| room, and Hattie clung to her mother’s neck in the 
| wildest emotion. 
| The statement in the second edition of the paper 
proved correct. But it was a long time before 
| Hattie recovered her former cheerfulness. When- 
lever she thinks of the unfilial expression into 
| which she had been led in a moment of thoughtless 
excitement, her self-accusations and sorrow are 
very bitter and heart-searching. 
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THE SONG OF THE BEES. 


Flying out, flying in, 

Circling the hive with ceaseless din, 

Now abroad, now at home, 

Busy through wood and field we roam. 
Here in the lily-cup, there in the clover, 
Gather we sweets the meadow over. 
Food to our young we carefully take ; 
Pollen we bring, and wax we make; 

A band of us shapes each tiny cell, 
Another follows, completing it well. 

Working all, working ever, 

Suffering idlers among us never, 

Never pausing to take our ease: 

O, busy are we, the honey-bees! 


Flying out, flying in, 
Circling the hive with ceaseless din, 
Now abroad, now at home, 
Cheery we stay, and gaily we roam. 
Never too hurried to greet a brother, 
With feelers crossed we talk to each other ; 
Never too selfish to shares our stores; 
Some seek them abroad, some use them in-doors ; 
Unitedly guard we our homes from harm, 
Stationing scouts to give the alarm. 
So, working all, and working with will 
Providing in summer for winter chill, 
Whirring and buzzing, nor caring for ease, 
O, cheery are we, the honey-bees ! 


Flying out, flying in, 
Circling the hive with ceaseless din, 
Whether abroad, or whether at home, 
Loyal we stay, and loyal we roam. 
In royal apartments our queen-bee is reigning 5 
We render our homage unmingled with feigning: 
Lowly we bow as we pause by her side, 
The choicest of food with her we divide. 
Thus working all, and working with heart, 
Each striving good to the whole to impart, 
Busy and cheery, we think not of ease, 
And loyal are we, the honey-bees ! 


Flying out, flying in, 
Circling the hive with ceaseless din, 
Whether abroad, or whether at home, 
This lesson we teach wherever we roam: 
Mortal, like us, go labor unwearily, 
Work with thy kind, and work with them cheerily ; 
Duty fulfil, wheresoe’er thou may’st owe it; 
Where honor is fitting, fail not to bestow it; 
It matters not whether at home or abroad, 
Be faithful to man, and be loyal to God. 
Thus work thou well, and work thou ever: 
The lessons we teach thee thou must not dissever: 
Be busy, be cheery, be loyal—for these 
Are the truths thou may’st learn from the honey-bees! 


+> 





For the Companion, 
TABU. 


A beautiful bouquet of flowers lay upon the 
centre-table. There were fuschias, with their deep 
crimson and scarlet petals; heliotrope, and mig- 
nonette, and many-hued verbenas. There were a 
few white flowers, and lovelier than all, some half- 
blown white roses and buds. 

A four-year old child, radiant in blue eyes and 
golden hair, looking as fresh as a rose, in her 
dainty pink apron, came and laid her hand on the 
marble-topped table, and began to play with the 
leaves. 

“Tabu!” said the elder sister, Louise, who was 
arranging the flowers. 

“You might give me some,” said the child, re- 
proachfully. 

“By-and-by you shall have one,” said Louise, 
placing the rosebuds together. “Do you see that 
house with closed blinds? Look out of the win- 
dow and you will see it. I have just been there.” 

“That’s where Mabel lives,” replied the child, 
climbing into a chair. 

“Little Mabel lies in a casket, lined with white 
satin. Her eyes are closed, and her face is very 
pale and still. She is dead. I am going to carry 
some of these flowers to put around her. That is 
why I did not want you to touch them.” 

“Tf she’s dead she has gone to heaven. She’s 
got a white dress and a golden harp in her hands. 
I see her,” replied Bell, looking up into the sky. 

“Where, Bell ?” said Joe, running to the window. 

“Up there.” 

“Q, that’s nothing but a cloud!” and Joe went 
| with his book to the table, and took up two or 
three flowers. 

“Tabu !” said Louise, again. 

“Are you talking Irish, Louise ?” said Joe; “you 
said that to Bell.” 

Louise smiled. 
touch.’” 

“Is it French ?” 

“No; if you'll keep Bell out of mischief, I will 
tell you. Give her those verbenas. On some 
islands of the Pacific this word is used to express 





“No, that means, ‘must not 








| prohibition. I think it was applied first to those 
\thinge which were set apart to be sacrificed to their 


idols, and were not allowed to be used for any | 
other purpose.” 

“In my Virgil there is a picture of a cow being 
led to the altar by some priests. There are wreaths 
of flowers round her horns. Some times men and | 
women are sacrificed,” said Joe. | 

“After the natives of these islands were convert- 
ed to Christianity, this word was applied to other | 
things. Ifa little boy was naughty, and his mo- | 
ther did not want any one to play with him, he! 
was ‘Tabu.’” | 

“T mean to use the word, tomorrow. 
boys stare ?” 

“They may be as learned as you, my fine fellow. 
Now, in return for my useful information, will you 
allow me to give you a little good advice ?” 

“Any quantity ; though some one says that kicks 
and good advice are the two hardest things in the 
world to take. All ready !” 

Joe braced himself, and looked more like repell- 
ing than taking advice. 

“T could preach you quite a little sermon on this 
text, but will confine my remarks to one topic. I 
met two little fellows, this morning, not much 
higher than this table. They were smoking furi- 
ously. Let tobacco be always ‘Tabu’ with you. 
Never touch it. The flowers are ready now. Get 
your hat, Bell, and we will carry them to Mabel.” 

“I’m going to heaven to see Mabel!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Louise explained the matter to her, while they 
were going out of the door. After they were gone 
Joe sat down and meditated a little while. Then 
he took a handkerchief, a knife, three walnuts, 
some pieces of leather and strings from his pocket. 
Last of all he took out a cigar that had never been 
lighted. He turned it all over, and looked at it. 

“Bob Jones gave it to me this morning. He 
said it was manly to smoke. Don’t believe mother 
would like it. Wonder if Louise smelled it? I 
feel real mean with it in my pocket. I guess I will 
let tobacco be ‘Tabu’ with me. Here, you old 
cigar !—go up chimney !” 

He threw the cigar into the grate as he spoke, 
and watched the flames as they curled arcund it 
with great satisfaction. Always afterwards that 
little word, “Tabu,” was a talisman against any 
attacks from his tobacco-loving friends. 

CHRISTIE PEARL. 
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THE DOG-DAY. 


“O dear!” sighed a student; “these miserable 
dog-days! Why could they not have been left out 
of the year’s catalogue? One can bear a regular 
north-easter, that comes in the morning and stays 
a day or two, and then goes quietly back to tlie 
cave of Holus ; but the drizzling, foggy, dusty dog 
days, that hover and hang around, for no other 
purpose than to make pyar uncomfortable—who 
can endure them? What pleasure can they bring 
to anybody or any thing ?” 

The student walked into the country. 

“Good-morning, sir!” called the meadow-sweet 
and the golden-rod from the road-side, where the 
leaned together, so that their tints of purple, yel- 
low, white and green gleamed like a half-braided 
rainbow from under the gossamer mist. “A very 
pleasant day, sir!” 

“Good-day, sir!” said the clematis and the fra- 
grant clethra, catching him by the shoulder, as he 
passed through the woods. “How sweet and still 
the air is to-day !” 

And “Good-day, sir!” whispered the wild con- 
volvulus from the hill-side. ‘How kind the sun is 
to stay out of sight! I think I shall manage to 
keep my poor weak eyes open all day. Sit down 
on my mossy bank, and read a story with me, from 
this running brook.” 

“Good-evening, sir!” call the green apples from 
eneng the nodding boughs, as the student re- 
turned. 

“Good-evening, sir!” said the boughs, shaking 
down a few drops of mist on his forehead, just to 
refresh his thoughts. “Fine weather—fine grow- 
ing weather this! If it continues, call again ina 
few weeks, and help yourself to fruit.” 

The student went home, concluding that the 
fresh air any season was tolerably good for people 
and things in general.—_Lucy Larcom. 
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THE MOTHER DOVE. 


The old meeting-house was to come down, so 
that the new one ag stand on the same spot. 
It had a high, very high a which could be 
seen a great way off, and to which many eyes had 
often been turned to see which way the golden 
rooster on the top was looking; for he always _— 
his eye directly on the wind, however hard it might 
blow. 

The first thing was to get the high steeple down 
safely, without crushing the building. a man 
climbed far up tow the top, and fastened a 
strong rope to it. The rope, too, was a very long 
one. Next they went into the belfry, and sawe 
off several of the strong timbers on which the 
steeple stood. They seemed like legs, and were 
probably as high as two men would be, if one 
stood upon the shoulders of the other. 

Now, then, the street is full of men and boys, a 
great many of whom take hold of the long rope, to 
pull the steeple over. But they must go off a long 
distance, or it will fall on them. 

“All ready!” cries the master carpenter. 

“All ready,” shout scores of voices. 

“Pull carefully.” 

So they all to pull, the men to give the 
word, and the boys to shout. Soon the poor old 


Wont the | h 


ae 
It seemed almost to shudder at the awful fal] it 


must make. It made one almost feel sorry for it 


Just then there came a beautiful solitary whit, 
dove, and flew round and round the steeple, no, 
daring to fly into it, and not able to leave it. Sh. 
was evidently aware that some great evil was about 
to befall the steeple. 

“See that dove !” said a hundred voices. 
“Poor thing! she must have her young ones u 
the steeple !” said a few voices. 
Again they pulled, and again the old steep 
reeled and tottered. The distress of the poor birj 
was now so great, that all shouts were hushed, 
Every one felt sorry for her. Not a voice wa 
eard; and now they pulled the rope, and th 
steeple again reeled, the timber cracked ; the binj 
hovered a moment on her wings, and just at th 
instant the steeple began to fall, she darted up int 
it, out of sight. For one instant more the lo 
spire poised and trembled, and then fell, with, 
crash that crushed every timber in it, and made th 
ground tremble. I went to it, and there I foun 
the poor dove, lying between her two little whit 
children, all three dead. ; 

Alas, poor dove! You were willing to die fy 
and with your children, but you could not say 
them. 

But O, when Jesus Christ died for men, he sayej 
them. He came up out of the grave, and yil 
bring all His people out of death, and make then 
alive forever. He did not die in vain, like the poo 
dove.—Rev. John Todd. 


+ 
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THE TWO BROTHERS. 

“No, my dear sir, that piece of ground is mine, 
TI cannot consent to lose what belongs to me.” 

Thus said a young farmer to his minister. His 
brother, with whom he had hitherto been cordially 
united, had recently demanded as his own a field 
which was a part of the property left them by their 
father. Their feelings had become imbittered to. 
wards each other about it, and they could not speak 
peaceably one to another. 

“But,” said the minister, “how much is that piece 
of ground bringing you in ?” 

“About ten dollars a year when the crop is good.” 

“Ten dollars! And what can you buy with ten 
dollars? A coat, a piece of furniture, a barrel of 
flour, or so?” 

“Yes, or even two barrels, some years.” 

“Tt seems to me you might buy for that amount 
something better than either.” 

“What may that be, sir ?” 

“If you could with that sum secure to yourself 
the affection of a friend—one who would help you 
in time of need, who would visit you at your bre. 
side winter evenings, and welcome you to his om 
house, who would lend you a helping hand at hay- 
ing or harvesting, and would love your children 
and serve as a protector for them—would not that 
be worth ten dollars to you ?” 

“Certainly, sir; but what do you mean?” 

“IT mean, my dear friend, that for the sake of 
gaining these ten dollars a year you are on the 
point of losing the brother who has been your com- 
panion from infancy ; you will becloud your whole 
future life, and that of your family ; you will grieve 
your mother in her old age, and alienate from your- 
self the favor of God. What would your father 
say if he could return to life and witness this quar 
rel of his children ?” 

The young farmer was touched. He went and 
talked with Fis brother, and both together sought 
out their pastor to ask him to settle all the ques 
tions between them. Great was his satisfaction 
when he saw them at the end of their conference 
heartily reconciled to each other. 

How many bitter quarrels, the source of deplor- 
able divisions in families, might be avoided or cut 
short at the outset by a little reflection. Even if 
charity did not induce us to forgive our brethren, 
ee | not self-interest oblige us todo so? Do 
you know of any one who ever gained any thing by 
giving himself: up to bitterness and revenge? To 
break with one’s own kindred, is to break those 
natural ties with which God has bound us; it is to 
impoverish and despoil our own life. And so it is, 
to some extent, to break with any one; for “have 
we not all one Father ?” and is not every man thus 
our brother P—American Messenger. 
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LETTER WRITING. 


As Jenny was coming up the steps of her father’s 
house, with her school-books in her hand, one day, 
she slipped on the wet stones, and a bad strained 
foot was the result. 

“Now what shall I do?” she thought next morn- 
ing, as she sat by the window and watched the rain 
stil pouring down. “Nobody will be in, and I can- 
not stir about to help any one. I know what I will 
do. I will just write letters.” 

So she managed to help herself to writing mate 
rials without asking any one’s assistance, as many 
a young lady might have done, and at once sat 
down to her day’semployment. Jenny had a bright, 
sunny nature, and a light, quick footstep, which 
echoed pleasantly in many dreary spots of the 
earth when she could do a kindness to a fellow-be- 
ing. You may be sure that letters from her were 
welcome, wherever they came. 

So she took out a broad, fair sheet, and went 00 
to tell her soldier cousin of all the little interesting 





spirit. Who but a stranger in a strange 
tell the delight which such a letter from the 
home-land affords to the receiver. 


do me. I wish every 
cousin to write to him. 


and counsel in a similar manner 


and a welcome messen 
a time of sickness and sorrow, and “doing 





steeple began to tremble on its legs. 


like a medicine” to the weary sufferer. 





















































minutie of home and village matters, throwing 
around them all the cheerful light of her own sweet 
land a 


“Your letter kept me out of mischief for a week, 
Jenny,” wrote the wild, careless soldier boy. “Do 
send them oftener; you do not know the good they 
poor fellow here had such & 


Have you a friend there, reader, you might cheer 
The next letter was to a friend in the far West 
indeed it was, coming 2 


good 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 151 
——— Sr a A A = a 
—. 
| fall i, [i “How it would please little Lucy Mead to hear! would make a noise and be heard, so she went LUMBERMEN, ATTENTION. PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
for it, Hifom the school again, and know all about the girls,” | down stairs. , etme + Ginte Be veetn ths Fall, be sure and buy a bottle MRS. A. ALLEN, 


| : ht Jenny. “I can feel to-day a little what it! 
— pret be to be always lame, like her.” 
yy - go the little girl received her first letter, on a} 


8a inty, rose-tinted paper, and a great many happy, | 
™ Se tears it afforded her, re-reading it, and writ-| 
‘7 an answer. 

ones y wAfter dinner I shall write to Aunty Graham, | 
? though she is so blind she will need to get some | 
Steeple flee to read it to her. I know she will be pleased | 
or bint to hear from us all. Now I am going to do up| 
hushed, fMMeome of these magazines and papers that have been | 
ice way thrown aside, and send them to different people. I 
nd the Miike to have papers sent to me, and I dare say 

he binj do.” 

















at th fm AndJenny was quite right. It is a simple means 
Up inty Met doing good and affording much enjoyment, which | 
1€ lo housands have it in their power to use, but still | 
with , fmetirely overlook. It is so simple they think it not 
ade th fMvorth attending to. Every young person should 
[ found Jpeultivate the accomplishment of letter-writing, and 
le white [then not suffer it to liean unused talent. God will 
nost surely call us to an account for it. Often the 
die for [Mregiectful son or brother or sister regrets too late 
Ot saye mmtneir carelessness. A man in business had suffered 
ve years to roll away without writing to his aged 
e save] fmmother, and then word of her death came to him. 
nd will Meveas of remorse for his neglect could not bring 
e them faer back to listen to his words of penitence.—S. S. 
he poor fim Jimes. 
++ 
OUR BOY IN THE ARMY. 
Shield him, O thou loving Saviour ! 
Keep Thy watchful eye on him, 
S mine, When the strife and din of battle 
7 Make his hope of life grow dim; 
Hi Let Thy guardian angels hover 
r. Hy Round that much-beloved form ; 
ordially Ward the bullets, as they rattle, 
-@ field From that heart so true and warm. 
by their His is ours, O gentle Saviour, 
Ted to. And we fain would have him Thine ; 
t speak Let Thy truth pervade his spirit, 
Let Thy grace upon him shine. 
at piece May he learn to lean upon Thee, 
When the dangers thicken round, 
‘ And to hear Thy “still voice” calling 
Bod Far above the cannon’s sound. 
it 
aed We are wakeful in the midnight, 
And at morn our prayers arise ; 
And the burden is, “O watch him, 
From Thy home above the skies!” 
amount We have felt our prayers answered 
When the storm beat loud and wild: 
Now again we cry with fervor, 
“O, my God, protect our child!” 
y ourself Presbyterian. 
elp a +o 
yur fire. HOME MUSIC. 
his Mi We take it to be true that wherever you hear a 
te ins pod deal of music in a house, that dwelling is 
ry nmanted by a “happy family.” If you hear a do- 


mestic going gleefully about her labors with a 
: ong, you may take it for granted that she has 
either a discontented temper nor a scolding mis- 












sake of Hires, Girls that “don’t like their laces” are far 
on the Hinore likely to go moping and grumbling about the 
ar Com Bihouse than to hum a pleasant ditty or carol a 
t whole Hroundelay. Then if you hear the young ladies at 
| grieve Hi, piano trifling a popular air or a merry catch, 
m yout Hiyou may be sure they are light-hearted and happy, 
father Hilind as good as they are cheerful. And what 
'$ qua: Histronger proof of happiness all around can there 


be than the evening social concert, when old and 


mt — oung, male and female, make melody with their 
Sought Mivcices as in their hearts? In some houses the 
tortion ery purring of the cat is musical, while the 


arbling of a canary bird is sweeter than the most 
duleet of operatic voices. And the great recom- 
uendation of home music is, that it is cheap as well 


ference 





deplor- Hiss ioy- : peta: Bese. As 
‘eam speaking and joy-inspiring. 
Even if 4or 
-ethren, BULLETS. 


»? Do HM Stone bullets were used until the year 1514, 
—_ Li] when they were supplanted by iron. It was near 


he close of the sixteenth century before leaden 


< those Billets were generally adopted. Stone cannon 

it 2 are yet used in some of the Eastern countries. 
’ 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE BABY AND THE RAZOR. 





















og “Mamma,” asked little Alfred, one day, “does the 
trained ML see the little children, and know just what 
they are doing all the time ?” 
b mom “Yes, my dear,” replied his mother, 
he rain “But does he see the very little ones, the teeny 
iIcan- [g-u; mamma ?” 
t I will i. “Yes, darling; the Lord sees the smallest crea- 
ures he has made, and knows just what they do.” 
z mate “His eyes must be very bright!” said Alfie, and 
's many sat thinking some moments, then said, “But are 
nee sat Us’re,mamma? How do you know it?” 
bright, “Lam quite sure, and to teach you how the Lord 
which ches over little children and takes care of them, 
"of the far, tell you a true story about your little Cousin 
low-be- Kitty Isabel, when she was a baby.” 
er were » & true story!” exclaimed Alfred, as he 
“apped his hands and danced for joy. Then he 
vent on fe@e close to his dear mother’s side, tha. he might 
sresting (ct !o8e one word, and listened very attentively to 
ing ee story. 
a “When little | was a baby, not quite two 
ind can [ges old, she made her mother much trouble b 
the old [B72 to get things that she should not have, an 
by pulling and working when she had them until 
a week, wal had hurt herself or the article was de- 
3 “Po * 
nd they Te little children make mischief in that way, 
| such 8 some, like little Kitty and yourself, are very 
Toublesome. 
nt cheet #ORe warm Sunday afternoon little Kitty was 
her? so her mamma took her up-stairs and put 
r West, B10 her little crib to take a nap. Then she 
ming in § “ed her gently, and sang softly until the little 


was fast asleep. Her mamma thought she 


“And there lay the baby sleeping quietly, with the 
lids closed over her large black eyes, her sweet 
mouth just parted, her cheeks rosy with health, 
and her soft dark curls lying off her forehead. 
There she was alone, but the Lord was watching 


er. 
_" He look in through the window ?” asked 
e. 

“T cannot tell; pe He did; but it is no mat- 
ter, since He saw her.” 

“Maybe He came in and gave her a kiss very 
softly, so as not to wake her.” 

“Maybe so; I do not know; but let me tell you 
what ene 

“The baby slept very sweetly about half an hour ; 
then she awoke, but instead of crying, as her 
mother had expected she would do on finding her- 
self alone, she rose on her knees in the crib and 
looked about her. On the bureau near by stood 
her father’s dressing-case open, and the baby stood 
on her feet in the crib, leaned over as far as she 
could, and took one of her father’s sharp razors 
from the case and sat down in the crib with it. 
Then she opened the razor, and turning it back- 
ward, shut it on her left hand so that she could not 
take it off. 

“The blood flowed fast, and either little Kitty 
was frightened at what she had done and dared not 
make a noise, or she was still sleepy, or faint from 
loss of blood; whatever the reason was, I know 
not, but she laid herself down in her crib, and went 
to sleep again, with her hand, and the razor fast to 
it, lying upon the pillow. 

“All this while her father and mother sat in the 
parlor, reading and talking. They thought their 
darling baby was quite safe, and she might have 
bled to death before they went up-stairs—but the 
Lord was watching her. 

“There came a ring at the door-bell, and Uncle 
John entered. After he had shaken hands with 
his brother and kissed his brother’s wife, his first 
question was, as usual, 

“*Where’s Kitty ?” 

“ ‘She is up stairs, asleep in her crib,’ replied her 
mother. 

“ ‘Well, I'll just run up a minute and give her a 
kiss, and then come down.’ 

“‘O no, John! Don’t; don’t wake her; she will 
be cross all the evening if you do!’ expostulated 
the mother. 

“<Q, I won’t wake her; I'll kiss her very softly !” 
he persisted. 

“<Q, wait till she comes down; don’t disturb her,’ 
she entreated. 

“<T won’t disturb her. I will not wake her, but I 
must have a kiss,’ he said, and springing up three 
stairs at a time, entered the bedroom, while his 
sister-in-law returned to the parlor, very much in- 
clined to be quite vexed with John. 

“But what a sight met his eyes as he approached 
the crib! The blood flowing from her hand had 
soaked through the sheets and two mattresses, and 
had dripped in a little pool on the carpet, while 
Kitty was lying pale and almost unconscious. 
“John took her up; he was as tender as a woman 
could be; he unfastened the razor, washed away 
the blood, and then joined the edges of the cut 
with stripes of court-plaster, fastening it so that it 
could not bleed any more. Then he took off her 
apron, which was stained, and put on a clean one, 
bathed her face and head, let her smell at the 
cologne-bottle, and finally carried her down to the 
parlor, where he held her on his lap some time be- 
fore he could speak of what had happened. 

“O how frightened the father and mother were, 
to think of the danger their darling child had been 
in. They could not be thankful enough to the good 
Lord who had put the thought into Uncle John’s 
heart that he must go to the house to see the baby, 
and must insist on seeing her as soon as he arrived 
there. 

‘“‘They had all loved little Kitty dearly before, 
but now she was more precious than ever, for it 
seemed that the Lord, by his care, had brought her 
back from death, and given her to them once 

in.” 

“Dear little Kitty!” said Alfred, “how glad lam 
that the Lord took such good care of her! I shall 
sleep better than ever now, because I will know 
that the Lord is watching me all the time, and that 
He will not let any bad thing happentome. Does 
He watch you, too, mamma ?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“O how glad I am! How good he is! The 
dear Lord! Let me kiss you, mamma, for that 
sweet story.” And they kissed each other, the 
loving mother and her precious boy. E. D. 


—_—_+o——_———- 
CHRIST’S LAMBS. 


Mary and May were walking across a field from 
school one day, when they saw some sheep with 
some red letters painted on their fleeces. 

“OQ see, May!” said Mary, “those sheep have 
some marks on them. I wonder what they are 
for ?” 

“That’s the mark the farmer knows his sheep by,” 
said May. “Don’t you know what teacher said 
to us, about Jesus having marks to know his lambs 

?” 

“Yes, but Jesus don’t put marks like that on his 
lambs, does he ?” asked Mary. 

“No, Mary; Jesus put his marks in us, on our 
souls, and not on our ies.” 

Little May was right. Jesus does mark his 
lambs in their hearts. Yet the marks can be seen. 








PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contem- 
plate septs their lib: are kindly invited to give pen 
first call. I keep, in addition to — issues, the books ot 


the Publishing Societies, as during the t ten years. 
The plan I Lave of late adopted, of giving swede discount to 
Sabbath Schools, gives | school sending me 


universal favor, Any 
their own nae bead and indicating the amount they wish to in- 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the pri 
g any books they choose to reject after an examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and I am constantly gcpplying libraries on this 


camps, and found to werk a complete cure in all cases of Rheu- 
matism, Colic pains and Sore Throat. 
we have never used anything that could compare with it, and 
one of the best rivermen on the West Branch declared this spring 
that he would naver be wt:hout a supply whenever he was at 
work in the woods or driving. 


This has been tried at many 


For Bruises and Sprains 


It is for sale by all druggists, and 
is well worth the price. 338—4tw 





MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGANS. 
PATENTED OCT. 21, 1862. 


The Cabinet Organs are pronounced by artists “the best of their 
kind in the world;—and “very admirable for both private and | 
public use.” [See written testimony from more than ONE HUN- 
DRED of the most eminent organists of the leading cities.] Mason 
& Hamlin’s instruments have received the only GoLD MEDAL 
ever awarded in this country,—also, ELEVEN SILVER MEDALS, 
and fourteen Diplomas ; in all, twenty-six First Premiums.—over 
all competitors. 

Prices of Cabinet Organs, [manufactured solely by Mason & 
HAMLIN,] $70 to $500 Melodeons $60 to $170. 

‘. B. Instructors for the Cabinet Organ,—also, arrangements 

of Music for the same, are published by M. & H. 

*,* Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 
Address ‘*Mason & HaMLIN, Boston,” or “Mason BROTHERS, | 
New York.” 35—3m 





A CAPITAL BOOK FOR BOYS. 


THE DRumMMER Boy, by the author of ‘‘Father Brighthopes,” is 
not so hackneyed as its title. The newspapers teem with anec- 
dotes of brave little warriors, and the boys hear and burn with 
enthusiasm, counting the months or years before they can be old 
enough to go. This book is just the one to put into their eager 
hands. It is in the main a very truthful book. Its young hero 
was ardent and generous, full of confidence in himself, and in 
his ability to conquer temptations he had never met. 
awide difference between the camp and the fireside. Hitherto 
his virtuous efforts had been easy, for they won praise and es- 
teem ; now they were hard, for they met with ridicule or aver- 
sion. Sorely tempted and sadly falling, he was yet true to his 
blessed birth and breeding ; he rose again, he struggled nobly up- 


he built upon the ruins of his boyish innocence a firm edifice of 
manly, Christian virtue.—Springfield Republican. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., BOSTON, PUBLISHERS. 
Ww 
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256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street. 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
35—ly 





REMOVAL. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
Have removed from 514, to the more central and extensive prem- 

ises, at 
3885 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS 
will be for sale and to let. 


ward from a debasement foreign alike to his tastes and habits, | ed is truly wonderful. 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 

MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 


| vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 


glossy appearance. It never fails 

TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 

IT Is NOT A DYE, 
but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEANTIFIES. 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


| is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
He found | often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 


fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
| toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance a 

It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
| and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYULOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: ‘I have used, threugh 
the advice of pergonal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years." 

TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 

Rev. H. V. DeEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘“‘That Mrs. S. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED, 
S. RANDALL, Esq., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 


ly, of Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 





Among the distinguished musicians who use and recommend 
the STAR SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, FABBRI 
and VARIAN; also, Messrs. MULDER, HOFFMAN, and others. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 








33—6m. 385 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
NEW BOOK. 
THE 
OLD HORSESHOE: 
—oR— 


SAMMY’S FIRST CENT. 
BY REV. WM. M. THAYER, 


Author of the “Bobbin Boy,” “Pioneer Boy,” “Merchant 
Prinoe," &c. 


of strict integrity and honesty. 


cially, if it appears in a true man’s life. 
Price, $1. Published by the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
MOSES H. SARGENT, 


35—iw TREASURER. 


This is one of the best books Mr. Thayer has yet written, and 
is an invaluable book to lead the boys and young men to habits 


There is no need of resorting to fiction for bright examples of | their grey hair restored to its original color. 
human worth, when the real lives of men who have lived fur- 
nish all that is needed to inspire the young heart with the high- 
est aims. “Truth is stranger than fiction,” to the young espe- 


storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. Dittrneuam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8S. B. Mortey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘The effect of 
Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair." 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wa. Porrevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; ‘Mrs. S. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald spots. I 
| have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is not a Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color, i 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” ; 
PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 

Rev. Amos BLANCNARD, Meriden, N. H., writes: ‘I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 





DAVIS & CO., 
PHOTOGRAPH ARTISTS, 
CORNER OF WINTER AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 
ENTRANCE No. 2 WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


from $1 to $30. 


Persons having such Daguerreotypes of deceased relatives shoul 
have them attended to at once. 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, 


if not superior, to any in this country. 
OVER ONE MILLION OF MINIATURES 


than one to every house in the New England States. 
THE ORIGINAL 


PHOTOGRAPH ROOMS, 
Corner of Winter and Washington Streets, Boston. 
32—3m. 


Photographs of every size and description taken in the best 
saeneet aon finish, colored, or in India Ink, at prices ranging Rev. Jas. Hort, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 


Fine copies ‘of old, or partially faded Daguerreotypes taken. 


Now so much in favor with the public, at $2,50 per dozen, equal, 
try 


Have been made at their rooms within the past nine years,—more 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT AMBROTYPE AND ONE DOLLAR 


Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Ill , writes : 
**] have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They actedlikeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
ling! 


1 Bad 
” PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
d| cleansing and healing a removing dandruff, and giving 

the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, Esq., Sullivansville, N. Y., says, in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : ‘‘Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





gar” Wethink that éf these fail to convince, nothing less than @ 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always Insist on having these. 


We aspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle 
of the will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 373¢ 





NEW TEN DOLLAR LIBRARY. 


dinary merit. 

The books are new, with beautiful illustrations, substanti: 
binding, and low prices. 

This is one of THE BEST 


SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
ever offered to the public. 
N. BROUGTON, Jz., DerosiTaRy, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
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not wake for an hour or more, and then 


principle in all parts of New ‘ 
36— HENRY HOYT, 9 CoRnuHILL. 





32—6w BOSTON. 


A fine new Library, consisting of forty of the choicest books 
from our new catalogue. These books have been warmly com- 
mended by the press throughout the country as being of extraor- 


cents per bottle. 
MBS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 





BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 17, 1863. 
{ 
a 


| 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 


“Since our last conversation, uncle, I have seen 
one or two articles in the papers, about which 1) 
should like to speak with you. The first is, the | 
change of color in the waters of the Ohio river.” 

“©, yes, remember. It is said that of late the 
water of that river has assumed a yellow color, and 
several conjectures have been made in regard to 
the cause of it. I find that a portion of the water | 
has been examined by an expert naturalist and | 
chemist, and that he professes to have discovered 
in it a large amount of a certain vegetable produc- | 
tion termed confervoid alge, a kind of water moss | 
it may be called, (without much violence to truth,) | 
in plain English. If this is the case, it may, per- 
haps, account for the sallow tinge of the water, | 
whether the color of the vegetable product be green 
or yellow; for if the former, it is probable there | 
is enough of white earthy substances held in solu- | 
tion in the water to give it a yellow tinge; white 
and green, as you are aware, mixed together, pro- 
duce yellow. Possibly there is no more alge in| 
the waters of the Ohio now than ever there was, 
but the river may have got hold of some chalk or 
pipe-clay bed, which being washed down by fresh- 
ets, and diffused through its waters, may have pro-| 
duced this effect. 

**You have another subject I think you said you 
wished to speak about.” | 

“Yes, sir. It is this ;—why does a ball or bullet | 
deviate from a strajght line towards the right hand | 
when fired from a cannon or musket? Some peo-| 
ple say it is because the musket is jerked out of 
the line by the action of the right arm, or by the | 
motion of the heart; others, that there is an as- 
tronomical cause for it in the rotatidn of the earth | 
from west to east. I should like to know your, 
opinion, uncle.” | 
“Well, thoughtful men are very apt to be mis-| 
trustful of many of the alleged facts given by | 
modern discoverers. Some of them recollect the | 
trick that was played upon the Royal Society of 
England by an English king.” 

“What was that, sir P” 

“He proposed the question, ‘Why a dead fish | 
was heavier than a living one ?’” 

“But it isn’t, sir, is it ?” 

“Ah, that’s the point, Robert. But before the | 
learned members of the society assured themselves | 
that the king’s question was based upon a fact, | 
they commenced writing upon the subject, and | 
giving to the public their learned reasons. When} 
too late to save themselves from ridicule, they | 
tried the experiment, and found that they had 
been ‘humbugged’ by the merry monarch.” 

“O, but in reference to the balls, uncle, the ex- 
periment has been made many times over, and | 
there is no doubt of the fact.” 

“Well, if the fact is no better than are the rea- | 
sons you have just given, it is not entitled to much 
credence.” 

**How so?” 

“Why, you have said that both cannon and 
musket balls deviate to the right.” 

“Tt is so stated, I think.” 

“Then how can the pulsations of the heart or 
the movement of the arm be the cause of the phe- 
nomenon, for cannons are not held out like mus- 
kets, but are fired from the ground upon solid car- 
riages ?” 

“That’s true, sure enough.” 

“Then, again, as to the astronomical explana- 
tion, that is equally conflicting with the circum- 
stances of the case. That the revolution of the 
earth on its axis from west to east should cause a 
ball fired from north to south to strike to the right 
of the mark, is possibly somewhat plausible ; but 
that it should likewise do so when fired from south 
to north is plainly contrary to common sense. In 
the latter case, if the rotation of the earth had any 
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Shortly after he would trot after us, and if we halt- | 
ed for a short time to adjust the mule-packs, or | 
| 


| water the animals, he sat down quietly until we 


resumed our march. But when I killed an ante- 
lope, and was in the act of butchering it, he} 
gravely looked on, or loped round and round, lick- | 
ing his jaws, and in a state of evident self-gratula- | 
tion. i had him twenty times a day within reach | 
of my yifle, but he became such an old friend, that | 
I never dreamed of molesting him.— Adventures in 
Mexico. ° 








VARIETY. 


DEVOTED LOVE. 


They were a species of paroquet called guinea 
sparrows, and were confined in a square cage. The 
male was almost continually seated on the same 
perch with the female. They sat close together, 
and viewed each other from time to time with evi- 
dent tenderness. If they separated, it was but for | 
a few moments, for they hastened to return and | 
place themselves near to each other. They often | 
appeared to engage in a kind of conversation, 
which they continued for some time, and seemed 
to answer each other, varying their sounds, and el- | 
evating and lowering their notes. Sometimes they | 
seemed to quarrel, but their disagreements were of | 
momentary duration, and succeeded by additional | 
tenderness. 

The happy pair thus passed four years in a cli- | 
mate pwns ifferent from that in which they had 
before lived. At the end of that time the female 
fell into a state of langor, which had all the ap-| 
pearance of old age. Her legs swelled, and it was 
no longer possible that she could go to take her 
food. But the male, ever attentive and alert, in 
whatever concerned her, brought it in his bill, and | 
emptied it into hers. He was in this manner her 
most vigilant purveyor during the space of four 
months. 

The infirmities of his companion increased daily. 
Becoming unable at last to sit upon the perch, she | 
remained crouched at the bottom of the cage, and, | 
from time to time, made a few ineffectual efforts to | 
regain the lowest perch. The male seconded her 
feeble efforts with all his power. Sometimes he 
seized with his bill the upper part of her wing, by 
way of drawing her to him; sometimes he took 
her by the bill, and endeavored to raise her up, re- 
spam these efforts many times. His motions, 

is gestures, his continual solicitude, expressed an 
ardent desire to aid the weakness of his compan- 
ion, and to alleviate her sufferings. 

But the spectacle became still more interesting, 
and even touching, when the female was on the 
00 of expiring. The unhappy male went cease- 

essly round and round his mate, and redoubled | 
his assiduities and tender cares. He tried to open 
her bill, designing to give her some nourishment. 
His emotion increased every instant. He paced 
and repaced the stage with the greatest agitation, 
and, at intervals, uttered the most plaintive cries. 
At other times he fixed his eyes upon her, and pre- 
served the most sorrowful silence. It was impos- | 
sible to mistake these impressions of grief and de- | 
spair. His faithful companion at last expired. 

From that time he himself languished, and sur-| 
vived her but a few months. 
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PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Of the uses of practical knowledge we yesterday 
saw an illustration. A mammoth sexagonal crys- 
tal was shown to us by its owner, Mr. Mitchell. ~ It | 
is nearly a foot in diameter, and about eighteen | 
inches long. Next to a specimen in Barnum’s| 

useum, it is the largest we have ever seen. The 
base of the specimen is opaque quartz rock; the 
other portion is as clear as ae It was found 
by the Rev. Edmund Craig Mitchell, on the farm of | 
Dr. Johnson, near Ellicott’s Mills, Md. The 
young divine was on avisit to Dr. Johnson. From 
the house a path leads to a spring that supplies the 
family with water. Mr. Mitchell, walking with Dr. 
Johnson in the path, observed “a stone” about an 
inch above the ground. 

“There’s a splendid specimen,” said he. 

“Of what ?” asked the Doctor. 

“Why, of crystal quartz,” was the reply. The 
Docter said he had passed that stone every day for 
thirty years, and knew it to be nothing more than 
a common paving stone. Mr. Mitchell asked leave | 
to wrench it up. A pick was procured, and, to the 
surprise of Dr. Johnson, the “stone” was buried 
about eighteen inches deep, and beneath the 
ground was a perfect six-sided prism of crystal, 
almost as pellucid as French cut glass. The young 
man knew enough of geology to recognize it by the 
butt end, above the ground, though none but an 
expert would have seen in it anything but an ordi- 








effect at all, it would be to cause the ball to strike 
to the left, and not to the right of the object | 
aimed at.” 

“Well, uncle, I see I shall have to get more facts 
relating to this subject before intelligent judgment 
can be formed respecting its merits.” 

“Very good, Robert; that is certainly the most 
intelligent way to proceed in forming an opinion 
upon any subject.” 





A TRAVELLING COMPANION. 


| may be a dangerous thing; but somehow or other 


nary boulder, on a small scale. A little learning 


knowledge is quite as productive as ignorance.— 
Scientific American. 
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BE CONTENT. 

There was a boy who only wanted a marble. 
When he had the marble, he only wanted a ball; 
when he had the ball, he only wanted a top; when 
he had a top, he only wanted a kite; and when he 
had marble, ball, top and kite, he was not happy. 

There was a man who only wanted money; 





From the Rio Colorado we had been constantly 
followed by a large gray wolf. Every evening, as 
soon as we got into camp, he made his appearance, 
squatting quietly down at a little distance, and 
after we had turned in for the night, helping him- 
self to anything laying about. Our first acquaint- 
ance commenced on the prairie where I had killed 
the two antelopes, and the excellent dinner he then 
made, on the remains of the two carcasses, had evi- 
dently attached him to our society. In the morn- 
ing, as we left the camp, he took possession, and 
quickly ate up the remains of our supper and some 
little extras I always took care to leave for him. 


when he had money, he only wanted a house; 
| when he had a house, he only wanted land ; when 
| he had land, he only wanted a coach; and when 
e had money, house, land, and a coach, he want- 
ed more than ever. 
Be content with little, for much will have more, 
all the world over. 





A PLUCKY BOY. 


When Gen. Havelock was about twelve years 
old, he saw a dog worrying his father’s sheep. In- 








stead of beating the brute off, he ran to a hay-stack 
in the field and pulled out sufficient hay to make a 
strong band or rope of hay, which he threw round 








| 





the dog’s neck, and fairly choked him, and then | 
flung his carcass into a pond, walking off as if noth- 
ing had happened. This was certainly very cool, | 
but it was most thoughtful. There is no remedy | 
for sheep-stealing dogs. They are assigned to} 
death by all good shepherds. 


<> 





LOADED. | 

“You will please to observe,” said old Mr. Lamb- | 
well, as he led us through his school the other day, | 
“that the boys are required to display the utmost 
attention to questions and discipline, and in a short 
time become divested of that most annoying dis- 
position to teach each other; in short, they soon 
settle down in all the gravity of mature years, un- 
der the whole system 1 have introduced.” 

We at this moment arrived in front of several 
boys, who were standing around a bucket of water, 
and one had just charged his mouth with the con- 
tents of a ‘tin cup, while the old gentleman was 
stooping to recover his pen from the floor, when 
another boy, passing behind, snapped his finger 
quietly behind the boy’s ear, causing him, by a sud- 
den start, to eject the contents over the pedagogue’s 
bald pate. Starting upright, with his face and hair 
dripping, the master shouted— 

“Who did that ?” 

The party unanimously cried out— 

“Jim Gun, sir.” 

“Jim Gun, you rascal, what did you do that 
tor ?” 

Jim, appalled at the mischief he had done, mut- 
tured out that it was not his fault, but Tom Owen 
had snapped him. 

This changed the direction of old Lambwell’s 
wrath, and, shaking his hand portentously over 
Owen’s head, he asked— 

“Did you snap Gun ?” 

The culprit, trembling with fear, murmured— 

“Yes, sir, I snapt Gun, but I didn’t know that 
he was loaded !” : 


| 





THE OLD MILL. 


A mill stood down in a silent glen, 

That never shall clatter in toil again, 

For the roof is rotten and covered with moss, 

And sways and creaks when the wild winds toss; 

The wheel is battered and sunk in the clay, 

Where the wave once showered in shimmering spray ; 
And the race is dry and hidden with weeds, 

For its waters are turned over velvety meads, 

And the cattle are grazing along its shore, 

But the miller shall look in its tide no more. 














From the dawn of day to the vesper star, 

This valley heard but the splatter and jar 

Of the wheel and the roller in tireless toil, 
Converting to powder the grist of the soil ; 

While the miller for many a year stood there, 

With the dust that whitened his garments and hair ; 
Each night from the grass he brushed the dew, 

In haste to the hill where his garden grew, 

Where his little ones peeped trom the cabin door, 
To greet him with smiles when his labors were o’er. 


But years rolled on, and his locks turned gray, 

As they were seemingly many a day, 

Till washed in the crystal that came from the spring, 
They were black and bright as a raven’s wing ; 

His steps grew age his form was bent, 

And his heart grew chill, for his strength was spent. 
One morning the waters dropped over the stone, 
And down by the wheel, unguarded and alone, 

And the next a black crape on the cottage door hung, 
And the next he was lying his fathers among. 


And now the woodbine has coiled all round 

The rickety beams from the grassy ground, 
And the spider has woven his couch o’er the sill, 
And the bat and silence usurp the old mill ; 
While oft in the desolate, wild March night, 
The winds howl there in sorrowful plight, 

And the rafters groan, and clettering fall 

The mortar and stone from that crumbling wall ; 
Even the wife and the little ones slumbering lay 
On the hill with the miller in mouldering clay. 





A WEDDING INCIDENT. 


The story is told of a temperance man, who, being 
at a wedding, was asked to drink the bride’s health 
in a glass of wine which was offered him. He re- 
fused to partake of the intoxicating liquid, and 
said when he drank her health it would be in that 
which resembled her most in purity, and he knew 
nothing better than water, pure water! He then 
drank her health in a glass of God’s beverage— 
sparkling water. The ladies assembled on the oc- 
casion immediately stepped forward, and making a 
respectful courtesy, thanked him for the beautiful 
compliment he had just paid the fair bride, when it 
was resolved that all intoxicating drinks should be 
banished from the room. 


RIGHT. 

The Rev. G. J. Mingins, of Philadelphia, says of 
his labors on the field: “One day we were bury- 
ing some poor fellow who had fallen in the battle 
of Antietam, and a soldier was helping us. He 
told us how he had passed through the fierce con- 
flict unharmed : ‘for which,’ said he, ‘I thank God.’ 
‘Thank the rebels for being such bad marksmen!’ 
said a man near us. The soldier, looking him in 
the face, said: ‘I ain’t no Christian, God knows. 
After what we passed through I ought to be a bet- 
ter man. You may think as you like; I think God 
saved me, not the rebels’ bad shooting.’ ” 
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A LITTLE REBEL. 


Three little boys were brought before the Pro- 
vost court at New Orleans on the 28th, for whip- 
ping and pinching a little daughter of Judge Hies- 
tand and a little negro girl who accompanied her. 
The difficulty appears to have had a political origin, 
for one of the boys called the little girl’s father a 
Yankee spy. The oldest boy was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for thirt days; whereupon he told the 
judge that he wished he had sentenced him to Ship 

sland for six years. 





A LITTLE girl, who had been asked to assist in 
ving some tracts in the back street where she 

ved, was asked, in anger, by one who met her, 
“How dare 9 give these away to people?” She 
only said softly, “How dare I meet Jesus, if I don’t 
do something for Him ?” 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 


PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 


272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, Bosty; 
G2 We solicit a careful examination of our entirely ney xe 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridy 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our fy, 
manufacture. Our small size 7 oct. Piano is pronounceg al 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our gp), 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos, 
g@~ Every instrument warranted for five years. 
Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for saie, 
Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applig 


tion. 32, 








GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THEFT 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receip; og 


rice. 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Famjj) 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopia 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
An excellent and popular book. . 
VENINGS WITH THE DOCIRINES. By Nehemiah 4g 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Developme; 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, b. ). 
loth, 85 cen 










c ts. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer’s Journey ang jy 

Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL Ly 
TURE, by John Kitto, b. D. With 500 Illustrations. gyo, gy) 
Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howarg 
com, D. D. lémo, cloth, 60 cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez BunyJ 
D._ 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence, , 

New England Clergyman. 12mo, eloth,75 cents. . 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, }g 
cloth, 40 cents. 

PROGRESS. By John A. James, Imo, cl, 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionyy 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. k. Wiig 
D.D. 1l2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths J 
lustrated. By Kev. A. Morton Brown, l6mo, Cloth, 60 cen, 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the ky 
and the Market-place. By W.K.‘I'weedie, D. Db. lémo,¢j 
63 cents. ss 

SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wy 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GULDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Loy 
Payson Hopkins. l6mo, cloth, 50 cents. ~ 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of fy 
Entertainmentand Instruction. By 8S. Prout Newcombe, iJ 
numerous Lilustrations. 1l6mo,cloth,75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to thep 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. l6mo, cloth, 42 cen 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. by 
Oliphant. l6mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
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AY ER’S 
COMPOUND EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 


No one remedy is more needed in this country than a reli) 
Alterative, but the sick have been so outrageously cheated by 
worthless preparations of Sarsaparilla abroad that they ar 
gusted even with the name. Yet the drug cannot be blameds 
the imposiuons from which they have suffered. Most of the 
called Sarsaparillas in the market contain little of the virtues 
Sarsaparilla or anything else. They are mere slops—inen 
worthless, while a concentrated extract of the active variey 
Sarsaparilla compounded with Dock, Stillingia, Lodine, &c., is, 
it ever will be, a powerful alterative and an eflectual remeiy 
Such is Ayer’s Extract of Sarsaparilla, as its truly wonder 
cures of the great variety of complaints which require an alien 
tive lici ave abundantly shown. Do not, theretore, disc 
this invaluable medicine, Lg mg you have been imposed 
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iy P parilla, while it was 
When you have used AyEer’s—then, and not till then, willy 
know the virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute particulars oft 
diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer'’s American Alm 
—— the agents below named will furnish grat.s to all who 
for it. 
Ayer’s CATHARTIC PILLS, for the cure of Costiveness, Jam 
dice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery, Foul Siomach, He 
ache, Piles, Rheumatism, Heartburn arising fiom Disorde 
Stomach, Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the bowels, Flatulad 
Loss of Appetite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, } 
ralgia, and for a Dinner Pill. 
They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
them pleasantly, and they are the best Aperient in the world 
all the purposes of a family physic. Prick 25 Cents rer bol 
Fivte Boxes For $1,00. 
Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other prepn 
tions which they make more profit on. Demand ArvsRs, 
take no others. ‘fhe sick want the best aid there is for them, 
they should have it. y 
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EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND PRrorit. 
AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §7,% 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
Tue CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Printing OGice, Ne. Locccccccccecccccccescece Twelve Dollars 


Press, 5 by 6 inches. 
1 font of type.. 
je Roller. 


wee 





No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style.......... 


LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES ake ™ 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presse 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will fil 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yours! 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and 
The Press isso simple a boy or girl of twelve can do © 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

Prick OF PRESSES; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No.4 
Prick OF PrintinG OFFicss, including Press: No. 1, $12; & 
$22; No. 3, $32; No. 4, $42. 


LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


5l—ly 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

A FAMILY PAPER: 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- Ne 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if ent is not made 
one month of the commencement of the subscription year. 


Bounp Vo.tumzs, Price $1,25- 





















No. 2 Press with No 1 office, without No. 1 Press......+-+0% 






13 WATER STREET, BOSTOS 
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